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ALL OF THE WORLD'S BEST. LITERATURE 
IN THIRTY VOLUMES. 


T was the remark of a celebrated English 
man of letters that even a student could 
not hope to attain sufficient discrimina- 
tion to safely find his way through the 

immense volume of literature under forty years 
of age. How much more insecure, then, must 
be the feeling of men in general, whose con- 
ditions are all in some degree unfavorable to 
reading, and who, if they read at all, must 
literally read as they run. 

There is no desire more common and more 
persistent against discouragement than that of 
owning and enjoying a collection of good 
books; but with only a rare brief hour now and 
then to spare, and with the literature of the 
world grown to such a tremendous bulk, it is 
an impossible task to determine for one’s self 
what are the good books, or, having deter- 
mined, ever to possessthem. To-day the lit- 
erary accumulation of the centuries fills hun- 
dreds of thousands of volumes; even the 
writings of only the unquestionably great au- 
thors, the admitted masters, fill thousands; 
and the most expert reader, though he read 
absolutely every moment of a long life, could 
get through only a small fraction of even the 
best books. Selection, therefore, is the read- 
er’s first serious task. And it is the buyer’s 
also, since to purchase all the good books is 
quite as impossible as to read them. Conse- 
quently at this time, a greater service is done 
the public by rendering available whatever is 
best in the store of literature already accumu- 
lated than by adding something new to that 
store. For ourselves, we are disposed to 
receive a literary enterprise which Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner is just now successfully con- 
cluding, of compacting into thirty convenient 
volumes the ‘‘ World’s Best Literature, An- 
cient and Modern,” more cordially than if it 
were some masterpiece of new creation. The 
world is not really suffering at this time for 
a new Homer, a new Shakespeare, or a new 
Sir Walter Scott; but it is suffering greatly for 
some time and money saving literary conven- 
ience which will enable it to profit by the 
creations of the Homers and Shakespeares 
and Sir Walters and all the others whom it 
already has; and just such a convenience— 
the best of its kind, indeed the only one of 
its kind—-Mr. Warner’s ‘‘ Library” certainly 
is. 

Of course, under Mr. Warner’s direction, 
an enterprise of this kind could scarcely miss 
successful, even brilliant, achievement. He 
himself is a scholar who knows the world’s 
best literature, and is a distinguished con- 
tributor to it. He is a man of large popular 
sympathies, acquainted with the tastes, aspi- 
rations, and needs of people who must be, in 





some wise, considerate and sparing of time 
and money, and he was, therefore, just the 
man to develop the plan of such a project and 
to choose and direct the men best fitted to 
assist him in carrying it out. Thus he has 
associated with him as his immediate assist- 
ants and advisers such men as Dr. Lounsbury, 
Professor of English in Yale University; Dr. 
Sloane, recently Professor of History and 
Political Science in Princeton University; 
Professsor Brander Matthews, of Columbia 
University; Dr. Edward S. Holden, the emi- 
nent astronomer and Director of the Lick 
Observatory; Wiiliam P. Trent, Professor of 
English and History in the University of the 
South. And so on: it is dull, merely citing 
names, and these sufficiently show the char- 
acter of the men whom Mr. Warner has taken 
into his closer counsels. 

To write special articles on all the great 
authors and great books of the world, he has 
called to his aid men no less eminent; men 
like W. D. Howells, Henry James, Charles 
Eliot Norton, Leslie Stephen, Andrew D. 
White, E. L. Godkin, Andrew Lang—men of 
the finest powers and largest acquirements in 
their several ways, and themselves makers of 
the best literature as well as expositors of it. 

In the hands of such directors and execu- 
tants a rather deficient plan might result in 
something quite distinguished; but Mr. War- 
ner has had the good fortune to hit a plan 
which seems to us perfect. It enables one, 
for a very moderate outlay, to impart to his 
home that studious, intellectual air which is 
always gracious and wholesome; but more 
important, of course, is the intellectual pleas- 
ure and profit to be derived, and herein is 
where Mr. Warner's Library most abundantly 
justifies itself, since in merely thirty volumes 
it puts at one’s immediate disposal more than 
the equivalent in positive literary wealth of 
an uncondensed ten thousand. Indeed, these 
volumes represent all the literature of all time, 
from the stone records of Assyria and Egypt 
down to the writings of Kipling, Stevenson, 
Weyman, Howells, and Octave Thanet. They 
contain the best not only in our own language, 
but in all languages, the translations from 
foreign tongues being made by master hands, 
and with such truth and faithfulness that the 
result is as fresh and interesting in English as 
the original would be to one who read it in the 
original with a full understanding of the au- 
thor’s own language. 

When one chances to read something of the 
life of a great master in literature, one has an 
immediate desire to read also something that 
master has written. On the other hand, 
when one reads an interesting or important 


piece of writing, one has an immediate desiz 
to know something of the life of the write 
So experienced a reader as Mr. Warner coy 
not miss so obvious a point ; and it is funds 
mental in his plan. His Library is equalj 
good for the satisfaction of either of these & 
sires. Whether one wishes to read something 
of the writing of Homer or something of th 
life of Homer, he has but to turn a leaf anj 
the wish is fulfilled. And so it is with ever 
writer since Homer who is truly worth nan. 
ing or remembering. A _ practiced literay 
judge and writer has selected from works ¢ 
the masters with whom his own speci 
studies have made him best acquainted th 
parts and passages that are most significa 
and typical, and beside them has set forth, 
briefly, but as entertainingly as possible, th 
story of the lives of those masters. Thus th 
work is not only a library of literature for al 
countries, climes and times, but a library ¢/ 
biography as well. Moreover, it is embel: 
lished with a series of portraits, finely ex. 
cuted, and many of them reproductions 0 
works that in themselves, in another art, ar 
also masterpieces and as interesting to study 
as masterpieces of literature. There are in 
all upwards of a thousand illustrations. 

It is possible to be misleading in our fre 
quent use of the word literature in connection 
with this work. We must not give the in- 
pression that it isa mere repository of song 
and romance. The great poems of the world 
are here, and the great imaginary tales 
but the great pages of historical, scientific 
and philosophical narrative and exposition ar 
here, too. Gibbon and Darwin and 
are no more overlooked than Shakespear 
and Thackeray. ! 

The first edition of this ‘‘ Library of the 
World’s Best Literature” has just now cont 
from the press—the first edition is always the 
most desirable in such a work because | 
comes from the new, fresh plates—and the 
publishers are making a special offer on é 
limited number of sets. At the price pul 
upon these sp6cial sets the buyer would savt 
more than half of the list price of the work, 
besides having the privilege of easy monthly 
payments. But it is possible to take advat-, 
tage of this price only through the Harper’ 
Weekly Club, which offers a limited numbet 
of introductory sets to introduce and adver 
tise the work. 

Club Number One, now forming, will close 
this month, when the price will immediately 
be advanced. 

These introductory sets will be so quickly 
claimed that we advise prompt action on the 
part of readers, 


Bacon 
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A N is to be the next Senator from 

New York and the successor of 

Senator Hill. So the caucus of 

fa Republicans in the Legislature at 

Albany determined a fortnight ago. 

Entire satisfaction prevails in some 

4 quarters over Mr. Platt’s election, 

¥ and great displeasure in others, though 

oy there is nowhere any surprise. Folks 

that are satisfied say that Mr. Platt is 

conspicuously and indisputably the head of the Republi- 

can partyin New York, that he has earned his leadership, 

and is fully entitled to the Senatorship or anything else 

that he desires, which his party can give him. Folks 

who are not satisfied admit that he is the head of his 

party in the State, but protest that he ought not to 

be. They say that Mr. Platt isa power not because he 

is a statesman, or represents one side or the other of 

any great political question, or is interested in having 

good laws made or bad bills defeated, or cares any- 

thing for good government, but simply because he is 

a sort of bandit chief who has superseded all his 

rivals, and has under him a great organization of self- 

seeking politicians who are willing to execute his orders 

on condition of incident or subsequent profit to them- 
selves. 


R. PLATT, and not Mr. Choate, 


* * * 


M® PLATT is Republican dictator 
. New York because, during years 
diligent application to party politics, 
has convinced the subordinate leaders < 
over the State that it pays them better 
consult with him, and at times take orders 
from him, than to advise with and obey 
anyoneelse. What is believed to have helped 
him since he began to be all-powerful is the command 
of large sums of money, paid to him by corporations and 
others for the purpose of influencing legislation at 
Albany. It is not believed that Mr. Platt has enriched 
himself with the money so paid him, as Croker is thought 
to have done, but it zs believed that great sums so 
placed in his hands have been used for bribery, and 


for the maintenance of his influence 
publican organization in the State. 
* * 


and of the Re- 


* 
0 
Mr. Platt likes the 
game of politics. He 
likes the sport of it, 
Wty which is very con- 
\ tts siderable, and he 
likes power. The 
diligence with which he has played it for the last twenty 
years has been extraordinary. Hehas kept at it summer 
and winter, in season and out, through victory and de- 
feat, giving all of his mind to it, except a little corner 
which he uses to earn a salary as president of an express 
company. He seems not to have got veryrich at it, and 
therein he differs from Croker and other Tammany states- 
men; but he has had fun. It cannot be claimed that he 
is a person of scrupulous integrity, for persons so differ- 
entiated from their fellows dislike to disburse corruption 
money; but he is exceedingly astute, very persevering, 
and seems willing at all times to give the State just as 
good laws and officers, and just as good an administra- 
tion of government as is compatible with his interests 
as the head of the Republican organization. 

Mr. Platt is not an orator, and though he is a pretty 
good listener he seems ill-constituted to enjoy himself 
in the Senate. Indeed, it would be surprising that he 
has not preferred to send Mr. Choate there instead of 
going himself, if it were not that there is a consideration 
of sentiment involved. Sixteen years ago, when Conk- 
ling had his memorable row with Garfield, he resigned 
his own seat in the Senate and also Platt’s, and failed to 
get either of them back. This mortified Mr. Platt, and 
the memory of it has doubtless had weight in determin- 
ing his action now. , ma e 

OW earnestly we ought to dis- 
approve of Mr. Platt is an inter- 
esting question. He represents a 
political system which scandalizes 
conscientious citizens, but whether 
he is the artificer of that system, 
or merely one of its results, is 
matter for discussion. If uni- 
versal suffrage has made 
machines and bosses _indis- 
pensable, it may be argued that to 
have a competent and partially responsible boss like 
Mr. Platt is the best we can hope for. If organization 
has permanently superseded moral ideas as a political 
force, it may fairly be questioned whether Mr. Platt’s 
organization is more objectionable than some other 
man’s. It may be shameful for us to tolerate Platt and 
his methods, but if so the shame is ours, and it is much 
more reasonable and profitable for us to revile ourselves 
than to try to appease our consciences by the futile exer- 
cise of calling names at him. 
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A PREPARATORY COURSE. 
tha Superintendent 
his 
“And 
quoth he, 


bent 
brow, 
are you sure, young man,” 
‘‘That you can call the stations out 
Loudly and unintelligibly, 
As is our rule?” The young man 
smiled, 
And lifted proud his haughty head, 
‘No need to worry on that score, 
three church choirs!” 


P. A. Leonard. 


I've sung in 
he said. 


KIPLING’S WAY OF GETTING THERE. 


O young writer of importance has more 
persistently scorned the ‘‘ machinery ”’ 
for notoriety (recently praised by a Scotch 
visitor as a literary necessity) than Rudyard 
Kipling. Both here and in England he lives 
in seclusion, and avoids all advertising of 
his movements or his personal affairs, though 
it has been thrust upon him at times. This 
is a well-settled policy of his, and yet no 
man’s works are more in evidence to-day. 
Within a few weeks there have been pub- 
lished his volume of verse, ‘‘The Seven 
Seas”’ (Appleton), ‘‘ Soldier Stories’? (Mac- 
millan), a selection of seven of the best tales 
that he ever wrote, and the first volume of 
the ‘‘Outward Bound Edition” (Scribners) 
of his collected works. A man whose works 
are worth collecting in twelve volumes when 
the author is hardly into the thirties is not 
the product of literary machinery. 
Mr. Kipling can give the ‘‘ boomers” a 
point or two worth knowing—but it can’t 
be bought. 


-LIFE-: 


Step right up, young gentlemen of ambi- 
tion, and hear him give the snap away! 77st 
catch your brains for the business, and then 
work them for all that theyareworth. He 
has not found time for going around the 
country posing as a literary genius. He 
wrote to some young men at Yale that he 
would like to take dinner with them, but he 
had to work. That is an old excuse, but a 
study of Kipling’s books shows that his 
work counts. 

% * * 
HERE are the poems in ‘‘ The Seven 
Seas,"’ that have been praised all the 
way from Charles Eliot Norton to Mr. Peck, 
which runs the gamut of human intelligence 
And he hits an 
equally broad range of people in the 


in a literary way! 
class who do not \pretend to be poet- 
I know a man who read 
to the 


asters. 
‘*McAndrews’ Hymn” 
engineer of a coast- 
ing steamer, and the 
engineer called up 

all ‘of his 
sistants 


as- 


to hear it 


Q 


over again 
—to their delight. 
That was a jury of 
Mc An- 
line, and 
they said it was good. 
Kipling the trouble to 
know things, he has the capacity 
to feel them, and the skill to say 
forcibly what he knows and feels. 


experts in 
drews 


takes 


If there are any young writers 
hanging about with the same equip- 
ment, they need not hold back because 
America is believed to be deficient in 
the machinery for ‘‘ booming” 


genius. 

te is a difficult thing to write a full 
fledged novel of college life, because col- 

lege isn’t afull-fledged place. It lends itself 

admirably to the character studies and amus- 

ing episodes of short stories. 


young 


* * * 


James Barnes 
has tried the harder task in ‘‘A Princetonian”’ 
(Putnam),and he has met with that measure of 
success that his experience as a writer and his 
gift for story-telling would warrant. He has 
welded a love-story, with a New York girl as 
the accomplice, -to the college career of a 
young man from the West. The combina- 
tion sometimes happens, but it is rare enough 
to furnish the basis for romance. 

All Princeton men will be glad that Mr. 
Barnes has chosen for his hero a self-made 
Westerner who is accepted at his own worth 
in the college world. He is a straight-for- 
ward, manly fellow, and he deserves his place 
in the free democracy that still prevails at 


The local color 
is good, and athletics are 
not unduly prominent, al- 
though the hero wins his 
popular recognition by his 
skill as a football player. 
That is true to life also. 
The ‘‘ wickedness’”’ that 
puts spice into all tales of 
college life is not in this 
case of a virulent kind, and 
students in prepara- 
tory 


Princeton. 





schools can be 
with 
might 
read with 
worldly profit in the 
Theological 


safely trusted 
the book. It 


even be 


Semin- 


ary. Droch. 


H RVARD 
and Yale 
make mighty 
sluggish haste 
about getting to- 
gether again in ee 
athletics. There is a real obstacle to 
an arrangement for a boat race in 
Harvard's existing agreement to row 
with Cornell, but there is no sound 
obstacle toa treaty covering 
other sports. Get together, 
fair sirs. You belong to- 
gether insports,and 
quibbles ought not 
to keep you apart 

any longer. 
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AT HOME 
IN A STRANGE 


SS) ) 
N nursing their disappointment, 
some men find it thrives best 
on the bottle. 
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ASPECTS OF CURRENT FICTION. 
Invisible Shade of Robert Louts Stevenson: ‘‘GOOD HEAVENS! WHAT HAVE 


CUPIDS OF ALL NATIONS. 
CHINA. 


I LET LOOSE?” 
BOOKED FOR THE PLACE. 
EADING out towards Cantor 


now, 

Statesmen hurry on the sly; 
Statesmen, if they are not great, 

Want to know the reason why 
Every day a new one comes, 

Till it seems that statesmen grow 
On the trees of every State, 

And they’re hanging mighty low. 
Hanging so that they’re in reach 

Of the Major’s held-back hand, 
Ready at a moment to 

Drop, and with the Major stand. 
Each man knows himself to be 

What will prove a valued prize; 
Each one knows he'll fit the place, 

Which, of course, is cabinet size. 
That’s what they are there for, sure 

And they’re bound to make a hit; 
What great statesmen there will be 

In the Major’s Cabi— Nit ! 

W. J. Lampton. 


“T*HE more you sympathize 
with yourself the less you 
do toward improving’ your con- 
dition. 
THE ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS. 
IS LITTLE SON: Papa, 
what does it mean ‘‘to 
throw good money after bad”? 
THE STOCK BROKER: It 
means—what are you reading 
about, anyhow; some reorgani- 
zation scheme ? 

















HERCULES OPENS THE FIRST DOG SHOW. 


tients. There is, however, a suspicion— which may 
account for Commissioner Croft’s decisive action— 
that:this was the first move in a carefully devised 
scheme to transfer the entire institution on News- 


AN ESCAPED LUNATIC. 


ECENTLY Paper Row to the asylum at Blackwells, and thus 
i ak atin saddle the whole enormous 
. expense of its mainte- 
patients from the asylum of ' 7 
r ° = nance oon the city gov- 
New Journalism on News- es ys 
- : oe ernment. [he utmost 
paper Row made his escape, ad . . 
‘ i ‘ vigilance is now being 
and, with the cunning peculiar ‘ ; 
s : exercised at Bellevue 
to the insane, sought admis- 
: : oe Pavilion. 
sion to Bellevue Pavilion. i 
rhe attempt was almost suc- ONE ON THE 
cessful. The applicant was HUMORIST. 
not violently insane, but the symptoms of a disordered mind were so ‘¢ FHAVE brought 


plainly apparent that two of the examining doctors passed him you a bag of 


peanuts, thinking 
you would appreci- 
ate a change,” said 
young Mr. Pom- 
pon to Snickers, 
the humorist. 

‘‘A change?” re- 


without suspicion. Fortunately, however, the third doctor was 
familiar with the patients of the Newspaper Row institution, and, 
promptly identifying the wanderer, had him sent back to his own 
asylum. Commissioner Croft was notified of the attempt, and was 
much horrified at the informal methods of admittance to the pavilion 
which exposed it to such danger. He has since adopted the most 
stringent regulations as to admission. 

Just what actuated the lunatic in his attempted entrance to ; 
Bellevue Pavilion is not certainly known. The ravings of the plied the humor- 
Newspaper Row establishment have been lately somewhat extra- ‘St thoughtfully. 
ordinary; but the food seems to be good, the general treatment “Yes, a change 
humane, excepting possibly the tasks imposed upon some of the from chestnuts, you 


” 


inmates, and no serious complaints have been made by the pa-_ know. A BRILLIANT WOMAN. 





‘*OH, NO; THAT’S EMOTION. 


HER THOUGHT. 
ACH day his roses as surprises 
Come. If he knew, the stupid thing, 
That in two months at present prices 
He’d save enough to buy a ring! 


ECRETARY OLNEY and Sir Julian 
Pauncefote having signed their names 
to a treaty which provides for the arbitration 


of difficult disputes between this country © 


and Great Britain, the Senate has begun 
to try and make up its mind whether to 
make the treaty operative by confirming it. 
It has still about five months in which to 
reach a conclusion, and will undoubtedly 


sift and discuss the treaty with great thor- 


ae: © AT ORs. ais 
€ WSs ee 


ie Le at 
we 


‘*IS HE REALLY SO DISSIPATED ?”’ 
LAST 


oughness before it agrees to it. 
does not make war 


The treaty 
between us and the 
British impossible, but by providing machin- 
ery for the settlement of all ordinary differ- 
ences it promises to be a great hindrance to 
war scares. 

We don’t like war scares a bit, neither do 
the British; consequently the idea of an 
arbitration treaty is immensely popular, and 
fervent hopes are very generally expressed 
that this one will go through. 
theless, it meets with some intelligent 
criticism, and is'doubtless imperfect, like all 
other human documents. We must be 
patient while the Senators pick holes in it, 
and if they reject it for reasons apparently 
good we must bear it. But we all hope 


Never- 


i 


NIGHT WHEN HE CALLED ON ME I FELT HIS ARM SHAKE.” 


they won't. Scrupulous care in the considera- 
tion of such a matter is proper, but hair- 
splitting isn’t. Give the treaty a fair show, 
grave Senators. Weshall have plenty of good 
scraps at home during the next five years, 
and can well afford to reduce our chances 
of quarreling with England. 


R. PLATT and Senator Sherman are 
understood to cherish sentiments of 
distinguished mutual dislike. Senator Sher- 
man is to be the new Secretary of State, and 
Mr. Platt is going to the Senate. Unscrupu- 
lous lovers of sport think that Mr. Platt 
will be disposed to have fun with the new 
Secretary, and anticipate developments with 
unholy glee. 
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TING THE USUAL FANS AND GLOVES. 





MR. HARE’S MODESTY. 
ee the American point of view 

it is easier to say what Mr. John 
Hare is not than what he is. Our con- 


ventional idea of a star actor is a 
robustious chappie who insists that his 
name shall be placed in certain capitals 
on the programme and posters, that he 


shall have acertain number of square 


‘LiFe 


yards allotted to his particular use 
in the centre of the stage, and that 
the lime-light shall follow him obse- 
quiously wherever he chances to go. 
That’s all. Mr. of 
these. He puts some reliance on 


Hare is none 
knowing what his lines mean and 
conveying that idea to his audience. 
He also tries to get at the creation 
which the dramatic author attempted, 
and give it, through the medium of 
his mimetic the 
audience. 


own powers, to 


Perhaps the American actor knows 
his own business best. 


Perhaps Mr. 
Hare knows something about2 art. 


With us, art and 
business do not 
consist, and there- 
the 
American 


fore 


actor is 


THE POETESS AND THE SCARECROW. 


‘““ WHEN THE STARS DO TWINKLE, 


more shrewd than Mr. Hare. No one will 
deny that Mr. Hare is not more artistic than 
any one we see whoclaims to be an American 
star. 
gentlemen whom Mr. Charles Frohman em- 
ploys to make money for him wasting his 
time on a minor part like that of old 
Eccles. He might grasp at it in his 
early youth as a chance for a speaking 
part, but to attempt it seriously, to siudy 


Fancy, for instance, any one of the 


it, and then let other actors have all the 
so-called ‘‘ fat” lines and situations, is 
beyond the comprehension of any actor 
brought up on the mercantile stage. 

Of course actors have to live, and the 
present control of our stage does pay sal- 
aries, small as they may be and dwindling 
from year to year. Starvation, or short 
commons, is not a pleasant prospect for 
the artist; but if some of our friends 
were more true to their art, if they were 

} willing once in a while to sacrifice the 

“ centre of the stage and the lime-light to 

its interests; in short, ifa few Americans 
would imitate the modesty of Mr. Hare, 

and study artistic detail instead of insisting 


, on professional dignity, we might have the 


‘ minor matters 


Ma 


AMBITIOUS. 


*" NOW, TAKE 


ME — WHENI DIE—TO HEAVEN 


‘*IN A VICTORIA, MAMMA ?” 


public demanding their work in a way 
that would make managerial- parsimony not 
so powerful as it is at present. 

The microscopic and tiresome attention to 
of Mr. is the 
extreme of work like Mr. Hare’s. The for- 
mer sacrifices effect to method, the latter 
makes methed effective, although both seem 
to work in the same lines. In the case of 


both artists the word work occurs, and it is 


Felix Morris 








rHAT IS THE TIME OF LOVE; > 
this that the American actor seems to LIKELY. 
avoid. He wishes the exploitation of IFE: I wonder why the doctor 
the manager to take the place of his is so anxious to perform the 


own efforts, and it is by this he makes operation on the baby ? 


though he may think himself a star, 
, 4 dare to make good an inferior part like :* 
that of Zccles in ‘* Caste.” 


: THE SUBMERGED NOBILITY. 
a - S lee ‘‘Unclaimed British Estate” industry 


is profitable and successful because? the 
legal proletariat engaged in the business 
have always believed in the profound wis- 
\' dom of the famous soup recipe, ‘‘ First 
/ catch your heir.” It is one of those in- 
fant American industries which needs no 
protection, and it is one that will continue to 
flourish as long as our public schools refrain 
from treating their pupils with hypodermic in- 
#}_ jections of gray matter. The American ass is not 
hampered with horse sense; his gray matter never 
goes deeper than his coat. The ambition to possess 
i large estates and sonorous titles is common to all 
"EY humanity; even the humble missionary will relinquish this 
a = desire only when he is secluded in the stomach of the heathen 
er or reclining on Abraham’s bosom. Designing persons of Jingo 
instincts have endeavored to malign the English people by accusing them 
of annexing everything in sight, indifferent to the title of the plunder. 
It is to our honor that we believe that there are in England vast 
accumulations of wealth, great estates and numberless titles which 
the modest Briton resolutely refuses to claim, for your true English- 
man scorns titles and despises wealth. It is only when we thoroughly 
appreciate the self-sacrificing character and high-minded disinterested- 
ness of the Englishman, that we begin to understand why so many 
titled Britons abandoned wealth and position to live in poverty and 
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himself the manager’s slave. Let him HusBAND: Probably because he has 
take a lesson from Mr. Hare, and al- pot performed that operation before. 


is easy enough to admire a man 
for the enemies he has made if 
Metcalfe. _ they happen to be your enemies also. 


AND THE RIVULET GARGLES 


oe 


N OW that the campaign is over, 


what do you think of the 


Sound Money Democratic movement 
as a whole?” 
‘‘As a hole for Bryan, I think it 


was an unqualified success.’ 
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ONE TOUCH OF NATURE, 





Sete 






rO THE JOYS ABOVE. 
in America. 
Henry Irvingand Mrs. Ken- 
dal—the noble British mother 
— visit us annually, at a great 
sacrifice of time and money, 


obscurity 


simply to elevate our artistic 
and dramatic standards; and 
certainly the leaven of nobil- 
ity was needed much more 
fifty years ago. 
It is a strange fact, worthy 
of scientific investigation, that 
nearly all the noble exiles who landed 
here have disappeared in Indiana, 
Ohio and New Jersey. Perhaps this 
noble strain may account in those com- 
monwealths for the lack of purchas- 
able voters. , x x 
HE tradition of these unclaimed 
estates, which have kept a long 
of nervous Lord Chancellors 
awake nights, has always existed here, 
and the development of the Family 
History in our literature has awakened 
new interest in them. The circulars 
of toiling gentlemen in London, who 
yearn and ache to restore these es- 
tates to their owners, leave it beyond 
a doubt that a majority of the Brit- 
ish aristocracy is hidden away in our 
rural districts, the attractions of a 
rustic democracy outweighing the 
glittering depravity of royal courts. 
It is well known that, if certain un- 
pretentious Indiana farmers had their 


line 


*LIFE-: 


ancestral rights, Queen Victoria 
would not be prancing round with a 
six-pound crown on her head, giving 
picnics and church sociables to Eu- 
ropean tyrants. Documents con- 
cealed in the Tower of London best 
explain why so many of the nobility 
took steerage passage to America, 
and why they preferred agriculture 
to society on our soil. The fact 
that the British aristocracy has a 
penchant for barmaids, soubrettes, 
and daughters of Chicago 
millionaires, indicates why they mar- 
ried into the families of husbandmen 
and led lives of bucolic bliss here, 
and explains the existence on our soil 
of so many humble, horny-fisted 
members of the nobility. 


the 


WOULD 'TWERE EVER THus!”’ 


It is pleasant to know that 
there are estates and titles 
enough unclaimed in England 
to go round every American 
family; and certainly no self- 
respecting American should 
be without one when he 
can so easily communicate 
with London, enclosing a 
small fee for express charges. 
Highly respectable London at- 
torneys, who are vouched for 
by reliable Washington pen- 
sion agents, assure us that it 
is as easy to secure an estate 


and title over there as to acquire a 
war pension over here. It is true that 
the Lord Chancellor does not adver- 
tise for the heirs of unclaimed estates; 
but one cannot expect a Lord Chancel- 
lor to become an advertising agent, 
demanding space top of column next 
to reading matter. And moreover, 


if our people cannot be persuaded to 
read the divorce notices in Oklahoma 
and Dakota newspapers, how can the 
Chancellor hope to excite a passion- 
ate interest in the personals of the 
London Times ? 


* * 
T is because of this absurd haughti- 
ness of the Lord Chancellor, and 
the strange indifference of our people 
to the glamour of courts and wealth, 
that these legal philanthropists of Lon- 
don seek to interest American citizens 
through the medium of circular liter- 
ature. Our people are now waking 
up to the matter, and at an early 
date, when our honest and confiding 
rural inhabitants have taken posses- 
sion of their ancestral acres, 
the destinies of the British 
Empire will be controlled by 
. an American House of Lords. 


Joseph Smith. 


THE PROPER HEAD FOR IT. 


ERE isa joke about an electric 

shock,” said the humorist. 

‘*Put it under the head of ‘ Current 
Fun,’” replied the editor. 


Hy. 
MagaS 


THIS WAS TOO MUCH, EVEN FOR HIM: 
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OTHER SCOTCH WRITERS, ALL PATHETIC AND USING ONLY CLERGYMEN FOR HEROES, WHO WILL SURELY VISIT THIS COUNTRY 





UNLESS DEATH [NTERVENES, 


iy 


ee 





SANDY MACGUSH. IAN MACPHERSON, THE REV. DONALD MACHAGGIS, MACFARLAND MACFALE,. 


THE ARGUMENTS OF THE 
OTHER SIDE. 


AIR play is a jewel; the vivisec- 

tionists have some arguments 

on their side. A careful study of 

their literature shows the following 

strong reasons for allowing the prac- 
tice to continue unchecked. 

First, it isa humane practice. The 
vivisectionists say so themselves, 
and they ought to know. To the 4 
outsider it does not at first sight 3 
seem probable that cutting or tear- 
ing aliving animal, breaking or dis- '¥ 
locating its limbs, baking it in a hot 


oven, or tracing out the course of MACGOWAN MACTAGGART. 


the most sensitive nerves, can be an 
enjoyable operation for the subject, 

but this is a mistake of the non-scientific 
mind. Besides, not one in ten of those who 
object to’these things have ever witnessed 
an actual operation, and how can they pre- 
tend to know whether a thing they have not 
seen is painful or not ? 

Vivisection is useful. Certain operations 
conducted by careful operators in the past led 
to valuable results. Therefore it is evident 
that it is of the highest usefulness to repeat 
these experiments, and any others that can be 
devised, yearly, before every class of every 
medical college in the country. If anyone 
fails to see the connection, it is plain that he 
lacks the logical training given by a course in 
vivisection. 

Vivisection is immensely elevating and im- 
proving to those who practice it. What can 
be better fitted to develop in a young mana 
true reverence, refinement and desire to re- 
lieve pain than hacking and torturing a 
bound and helpless animal ? It might be bet- 
ter, certainly, if the subject were a human 
being, but to some extent this lack can be 
supplied when the student begins his hospi- 
tal practice. 

Vivisection is profitable—to the vivisector, 





THOSE WAR DRAMAS. 
OSS: What do you think 
would be the greatest 
evil of another civil war? 
Foss: The plays that would 
come after it. 








i. Germany, they call it a 
’ Wilhelm-of-all-trades. 


SANS 






JOHN MACGOFFOG, 


How else can he so easily make his lectures 
interesting and attract new students? This 
consideration disposes at once of the puer- 
ile argument that the excellent charts and 
models of all parts of the body now sup- 
plied render the actual operations un- 
necessary. They will show the facts, of 
course, but will they supply the attrac- 
tion ? 

Finally, vivisection is no affair of the 
public’s, anyhow, and it would be well if 
people would stop talking of what doesn’t 


concern them, and of what they 4 \\ 

know nothing about. The vivi- =~ ih . 
Ye \\ i 

sectionists are quite capable of (/7)\)\\ Maan 


WR 


managing the whole affair, and 
when they want the help of the 
public they will call on them. 


“U/* 


66 HY, when I was here in De- 

cember you had about four 

hundred scholars. Now, only one 

hundred and fifty,” said the visitor. 

‘““Yes, that was our Christmas 

number,” sadly answered the Sun- iy? REST AT LAST. 
day school superintendent. ' \ 
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ITEMS FROM BILLVILLE. A LOVELY WEEK. in the hall—just lovely! And, oh! what an exquisi 
little german that was at Mrs. Clement-Jones’s Thur. 
day night!”’ 
‘““Wasn’t it, though! And such a ravishing lot ¢ 
pretty dresses, and the supper served by De Centi!” 
““ Heavenly, wasn’t it? Then I saw you at Maiti 


THERE has been a great fall in cotton and snow in ‘“Such a lovely week as I’ve had of it!’ said the 
this vicinity. volatile Miss Giddygadd to Miss L. Marguerite Rose- 
We've been postmaster for three years, but we're budd, between the acts at the matinée. ‘‘ Such a per- 
eoing to break the record and resign—as soon as our fectly charming week!” 
successor is appointed. ‘“Yes, dear? Well, I’ve had a lovely time, ‘too. FE 7 : bs 4 
ome . tee , , ‘rothingly’s morning whist party on y ‘ 
Our friends who came to spend Christmas with us last Saw you at the De Lange’s Monday night.” ta pe ) isi tie bers th Bo = — , and g 
June are still here; but McKinley hasn’t reduced the ‘Oh, lovely affair, wasn’t it?” pacha ypad's g : Pp ea sata oN, and 
; ‘a iy didn’t I catch a glimpse of you at Mrs. Posinvley’s 
price of groceries yet. Lovely. sn 


z o the evening?” 
Home lif ein Billville is just like being in the legisla- ‘* Perfectly so. Were you at Miss De Gall’s ‘at home pte a . . ‘ 
: e. ’ ts Yes. I looked in for a few minutes on my wayy 
ture. The old lady is speaker of the house, and we have Tuesday afternoon? : "way t 
: : ; 9 f apes . : P or the De Huntley’s great ball. That ball was j 
mighty hard work to get her to recognize us. Yes, indeed ; and it was a lovely affair. Didn’t you loveliest of lovely balls.” 
What hope beneath the stars and stripes ? go?” y = 


“ce > 72? 
In temperance place your trust, ‘a ee Ss 5 ae oe Really ? 
And then behold the w ater pipes, No; I-bad to pour for Helen Shoddy’s tea er “Oh, it was. Then I’d a lovely time at the reading 


Go on aregular ‘‘ bust.’ noon. : by Professor De Cheekley at Mrs. Stone-Murray’s thy 
—Atlanta Constitution. ‘*Oh, of course. I saw youthere. How stupid of me y y say ty S tht 


= morning, and here's this lovely matinée this afternoon 
‘Hane this fog! to forget. But I went to four teas that afternoon. — é y S ernoon, 
a 599 ae * and I’ve an elegant dinner on hand for this eves 
‘* What’s the matter ? A Lovely affairs, all of them. ing.” 
‘“Why, it’s so thick I just walked into one of my ‘*T went to two Wednesday afternoon, and to Mrs. ry a pus ‘ aoe 
eS et ei if > . E ve Dear me, life is worth living; now, isn’t it? 
creditors.”"—C/leveland Plain Dealer. Upstart’s musicale and dance in the evening. Hada ‘a ae 

; Seier tine tn tes Caen,” Indeed it is, when one can have such perfect! 

. x“ ¥ TEACHER ° J , > cneak rio IV y 2 2 Ss s. ° Pp a jn : 

SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER a Now, boys, speak right 4 ; = ~ Pca oats charming times as we’ve been having all winter. I hay 
up, and answer promptly: Who carried off the gates SodidI. Lovely little dance, wasn’t it? had such a lovely week, haven’t you?” 
of Gaza? a, - Lavery. ; indie Gabbl = a ‘* Oh, lovely!” 

EVERY BOY (promptly and in chorus): ’Twa'n't me. Saw you at Birdie Gabbleton’s luncheon Thursday “‘ Charming!” 

a “ , e " oniier witet sect Soe * 
I didn’t touch them.—Household World. afternoon. Lovely affair, wasn’t it? “ Perfectly so!’"—Wew York Herald. 
Perfectly elegant. Birdie does entertain so sweetly. 

On the occasion of the Lord Mayor’s visit to North She went with me to Mrs. Brainless's four-to-six after ‘*Don’T you think you are letting Ethel associate tq 
London recently a captain was heard to remark to his the luncheon.”’ much with the servants? You know a child so {easij 
corps: ‘‘Close up, boys; closeup! If the enemy were ‘* Have good time?” picks up their incorrect ways of speech.” 
to fire on you when you are straggling along like that ** Lovely. Perfect jam of people. Street packed with ‘*T know that; but I want her to get so familiar wit 
they wouldn't killa single man of you. Close up!” carriages. Dining-room all pink and green. Oh, servants that she will not be afraid of them when sh 

—London Tit-Bits. lovely! Elegant refreshments. Orchestra behind palms has a house of her own.”’—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


For sale by all Newsdealers in Great Britain. The Inter- COPYRIGHT FOR GREAT BRITAIN BY JAMES HENDERSON EUROPEAN AGENTS—Messrs. Brentano, 37 Avenue de l’Opera, 
national News Company, Bream’s Building, Chancery Lane, UNDER THE ACT OF 1891, Paris; Saarbach’s News Exchange, 1 Clarastrasse, Mayence 
London, E. C., England, AGENTS. Germany, Agents for Germany, Austria and Switzerland. 


A JOYOUS BALLAD OF CLUB 
COCKTAILS. 
ELL me where, in what land of shade, 
Dwells young Bacchus, the god of 
The price of good things oft is high, wine? 
P Let him hearken and heed to this song I’ve 
But wise housekeepers tell ani 


That Ivory Soap ‘is cheap to buy In praise of his Club Cocktails divine. 
il Smooth as velvet and superfine, EMBROIDERIES 
And best to US€> aS Well, Nectar ambrosial, all ready made; 


Copyright 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin’tl To tell of their taste, ah! language fails— SPRING, 1897, 


Tho’ I try my best in these songs of mine, 
I can’t do justice to Club Cocktails! Embroidered All-Overs, 


Where is the liquor that can compete Bands and Edgings. 


rs r >? . * ° 
Se ian, etd With them for aroma and mellow blend ? Cambric, Nainsook, Swiss, 
Cramps, flatulence, indigestion—three things Clear as to color and dry or sweet; 


BBER : that Abbott’s—the original Angostura Bitters To the connoisseur's tastecomplete—  Edgings and Insertings to mate 





will prevent or cure, Druggists and dealers. | 4 Proper bumper to pledge a friend 


: A health at parting or a toast to greet. SPECIAL NOVELTIES 
DALY'S. Evenings at 8.15. Matinees at 2. Prices 


“$1, $1.50, $2. Every Mon., Wed., and Fri, Even- A drink for all seasons, but what avails ? manufactured expressly for 
El ES ing Miss Ada Rehan as “Beatrice.” in Shakes- 





Though I sung their praises until the end, 


a. tPF Poe bg ey = ‘= I can’t do justice to Club Cocktails! CHILDREN’S DRESS 


sical Comedy, THE GEISHA. Mat. Sat., Mucb) 
Ado About Nothing. Mat. Wed., The Geisha. ENVOI. Cotton Fabrics enwork: and ; 
petpeiies ’ Op ke 


WANTED—AN IDEA. oon can think of) Prince, it istrue. But still allow— Embroidered for 


e simple thing 
to patent? Protect your ideas; a3 may bring = Tho’ to tell their virtues thy poet fails— 
wealth. Write JOHN WEDDERBURN & CO., Pate s , $ ’ 
Attorneys, Dept. C. 11, Washington, D. C., for thelr Yet, had he a bottle open now Ladies and Children’s 
ALL, IMPORTED $1,800 prize offer and list of 200 inventions wanted. He could do justice to Club Cocktails. U d 
‘ , nderwear 
To BACCO. Francots Villon, Jr 7 


Patronize American industries "Embroidered Handkerchief 


HIGHEST IN PRICE, | | 
FINEST IN guaLiry, Wea? KNOX HATS. WE 2useees: GLOVES. 


asc.a Bundle, | T4 MILTON HOTEL PAY aonteeak ae Proadovary HK { 9th 


dl e “ bh 
satya nage. | HAMILTON, BERMUDA. POST = 1, nc pexw oral 
Trial Package in Pouch by mail for 25c. y the PENN 


H. ELLIS & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
Tue American Tosacco Co., Successor. MEAD & BROOKS, Managers. 


IF IN HASTE, TAKE THE NEW YORK CENTRAL 














Street, Philadelphia. 





Open December until May. ACE LIFE, 921-3-5 Chestnut NEW YORK. 
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Savory Soup 


may be made in a few minutes by using as ‘‘stock” 


Extract ot 





It will be digestible soup; entirely free from grease; delightful in flavor. 


‘ Armour & Company, Chicago. 
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\\\ OF SAVANNAMLano = EDT 
[ENGLAND AND SAVANNAN LnTW alas 
‘STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 


Florida, this Winte 
Think it Over ! | $8, North River. 


bs 3 P.M 
From Lewis 


r?| 
\ Vharf, Boston; 


V 
| from New Pier 








+g HARTSHORNS sinesnizey 


NOTICE Pe di 


NAME THUS LABEL 
AND GET 
THE GENUINE 











GRANDE 
MAISON DE BLANC 


Established in Paris 1864. 


TABLE AND BED LINEN, 


woven by hand and bleached on the grass. 


lace Curtains, Centre Pieces, Bed 
Spreads, Quilts, Handkerchiefs. 


TROUSSEAUX 


a specialty. 





\We invite inspection of our goods, feeling sure 
you will find the quality much higher and 
the prices lower than elsewhere. 


301 Fifth Ave., New York. 








Pier 18, So. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., For Sa- 
vannah Direct, making close connections with Rail 
Lines for Jackson le and all other Southern points. 
Unsurpassed Cabin Accommodations. Sea Spray Baths, 
Electric Lights, and all Conveniences. Send 2c. stamp for 
copy of “Savannah Line News,” and new illustrated book. 
RICHARDSON & BARNARD, M.C. HAMMOND, Agent, 
Agents, 20 Atlantic Ave., Boston. Pier 18, So Dela. Ave., Phila. 


JAS. M. BARNARD, Jr., G.M. SORREL, Manager, ° 
Gen’! Agt.,Sayannah,Ga. Pier35, N.R., New York. 


Seetntonete — owe ee ye ee ee 
e 
| Blair’s Pills 
{ Great English Remedy for 
{ GOUT and RHEUMATISM. 
SAFE, SURE, EFFECTIVE. 
Druggists, or 224 William St., New York. 


















The label of every bottle of genuine 
Farina Cologne bears the word 


** Gegenuber.”’ 


See that this label is on the bottle you buy. 








PARK & TILFORD, Agents. 


WILLIAMS 








Send for free pamphlets to 
Gchieffelin & Co., Sole Agents, New York, 
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THE late Lord Chief Justice of England used to tell his friends this anec- 
dote at his own expense: Driving in his coupé towards the court one morning, 
an accident happened to it at Grosvenor Square. Fearing he would be belated, 
he called a cab from the street rank, and bade the Jehu drive him as rapidly as 
possible to the Courts of Justice. ‘‘ And where arethey?”’ ‘‘ What, a London ‘*T’M AFRAID,” remarked Colonel Stillwell’s friend, ‘‘that I have a t« 
cabby, and don't know where the Law Courts are at Temple Bar?” ‘‘ Oh, the of malaria.” 

Law Courts, is it? But you said Courts of Justice.""—77t-Bits. ‘*That’s very bad,” replied the Colonel, sympathetically. 
" ’ mith = Sv ‘*TIt’s a most disagreeable malady.” 

IN response to an invitation from Robert Louis Stevenson to visit him in “Yes, The only thing that I can possibly think of in favuh of malaria i 
Samoa, Conan Doyle asked the great romancer how one got there. the fact that whiskey is considered a good medicine foh it.” -- Washington S/ 

‘*Oh,”’ said Stevenson, ‘‘ you go to America, cross the continent to San 
Francisco, and then it’s the second turning to the left.”—Avsgonaut. 


** DOESN’T your daughter dance ?’’ inquired the hostess. The lady addre 
looked around at the tall, anemic girl leaning against the wall. ‘‘ Not unless 
she is asked,"’ she somewhat frigidly replied.— Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


In hearing of an Irish case of assault and battery, counsel, in examining one 

‘My child,” said the old herring to the young herring, by way of parting Of the witnesses, asked him what they had the first place they stopped at. 
advice, ‘‘ the whole ocean is before you, but don’t go too near those canneries ‘* Four glasses of ale,” was the reply. 
along the coast of Maine unless you want to be taken for a sardine.” ‘* Next ?” 

— Chicago Tribune. ‘* Two glasses of whiskey.”’ 
‘** Next ?” 

‘*What the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations has practically said to ‘‘One glass of brandy.” 
Mr. Cleveland in regard to the Cuban situation,” said a prominent Western ‘* Next 2?” 
Senator lately, ‘‘reminds me of what President Lincoln wrote to General ‘A fight."— 77t-Bits. 
McClellan, when the latter was in command of the army. General McClellan, 
as is well known, conducted a waiting campaign, being so careful not to make TimMINs: I have a notion to write one of these Scotch dialect stories. 
any mistakes that he made very little headway. President Lincoln sent this SImMMoNs: But you don’t know anything about Scotch dialect. 
brief but exceedingly pertinent letter : ‘*T know as much about it as the people who buy the stories.” 

‘**My Dear McClellan: If you don’t want to use the army, I should like —Indianapolis Journal. 
to borrow it for a while. Yours respectfully, A, LINCOLN.,’” ; alc 

—Washington Post. How hard it is to tellif Fortune’s face 

: Will smile on worth or greet it with a frown! 

AN old Scotch lawyer, writing of an estate he had just bought, added: The idle boy slides lightly o’er the place 
‘* There isa chapel upon it in which my wife and 1 wish to be buried if our Where grown-up cautiousness slips and falls down. 
lives are spared.’’— 77t-Bits. — Washington Star. 
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Perfect in flavor and 


Personally - Conducted Tours. quality, Put up. 





tins. 
Stephen F. Whitman 
eee & 


CALIFORNIA sate ape atepn 


Three tours to CALIFORNIA and the PACIFIC 
COAST will leave New York and Philadelphia) 
February 24, and March 27,1897. Five weeks in| 
California on the first tour, and four weeks on the 
second. Passengers on the third tour will return on| 
regular trains within nine months. Stop will be made 
at New Orleans for Mardi-Gras festivities on the second 
tour. | 


FLORIDA | 


Jacksonville tours, allowing two weeks in Florida, 
will leave New York and Philadelphia February 9) 
and 23, and March 9, 1897. Rate, covering expenses) 
en route in both directions, $50.00 from New York, 
and $48.00 from Philadelphia. 


WASHINCTON 


Tours, each covering a period of three days, will) 
Fi OO leave New York and Philadelphia February 11.| 
e March ll, April 1 and 22, and May 13, 1897. Rates,| : 
including transportation and two days’ accommoda-| ; oL 
‘This FIREPLACE MANTEL made of ORNA-|tion at the best Washington Hotels, $14.50 from New 5 THE REMEDY 
MENTAL RED BRICK. York, and $11.50 from Philadelphia. 


FOR 
Our Mantels are the best kind to have because they Old P 2 t C f rt T ‘ ae 
meet all requirements for artistic interior decora- on om 0 ours ¢ , 
tion, and that is what no other kind does. RETURNING DIRECT, OR VIA ¢ ~e ALL BRONCHIAL AND 
Send for our SKETCH BOOK, containing 52 designs PULMONARY AFFECTIONS 


of various sizes. RICHMOND and WASHINGTON 


MATCHLESS IN EVERY FEATURE. 


























| 
| 
} 
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will leave New York and Philadelphia, January 28, 


PHILA. & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO., | February 20, March 18, and April 15, 1897. 
datetime ae Hy i 2, 
17 LIBERTY SQUARE, BOSTON,MASS. o* 
For detailed itineraries and otherinformation, apply fee BEEP 
. : ‘ HW > 
at ticket agencies or address Geo. W. Boyd, Asst. Gen’) | NEW YORK, 
Pass. Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. \ Pmel teres. | 
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MOTHERS’ MILK. 


A young mother, flushed with perfect 
health and strength, said as she exhibited, 
with pride her baby, “I must confess that 
my present health and the almost phe- 
nomenal development and good health of 
baby are due to the use of 


PABST 
MALT EXTRACT, 
The “Best” Tonic. 


The necessity of feeding the child was 
such a tax on me at first that I became 
nervous, weak and exhausted. “Best’’ 
‘Tonic was recommended. I took it and 
began to build at once. Baby began to 
show the effects within a week. I con- 
tinuedits use for months, until I went out 
into the country and neglected to take 
my tonic with me. I lost fifteen pounds 
in six weeks and could scarcely feed baby. 
Since returning, some three weeks ago, I 
have again been taking “Best” Tonic. I 
have gained six pounds and the little one 
is again progressing. Just think, he is 
nineteen months old, weighs 32 pounds, 
and I have not weaned him yet.” 


Let every mother apply this to her 
own experience and at least give The 
“Best” Tonic a trial. If not for her own 
sake, for that of her child. Let her pro- 
vide for baby as nature says every moth- 
er should. “Best” Tonic at Druggists 25c, 
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LIFE 


January 28, 1897, 
















IS PERFECTION 








. We will send on receipt 
of 10c. a sample to 
any address. Prices 
of GOLDEN SCEPTRE, 
jlo. $1.30, jt. 40 cts. 
Postage paid. Gatege free 


SURBRUG 159 Fulton 


Street 
NEW YORK CITY 

































Soap 1s always pre- 
ferred by people of 
good taste who have 
once tried it. Match- 
less for the complex- 
ion—makes the skin 
soft,clean and beauti- 
ful. Its “clean” scent 
is much nicer than 


perfumed poor soap’s. 


Economical —luxurious. 
Avoid substitutes. 

Pears’ (the origins) Shaving Stick 
is unrivalled. 

Sold everywhere—Used everywhere. 













LIFE BINDER, 


Cheap, Strong and Durable. 


WILL HOLD... 
2G NUMBERS. 







Mailed to any part of the United States 
for $1.00. 





Address Office of LIFE, 
19 West Thirty-First Si., 
New York. ..eeaae, 










VIN MARIANI 


MARIANI WINE—THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC—FOR BODY AND BRAIN. 





Stern Bri 


in o-der to effect 
a clearance in their 


Dept’s 


offer the remainder of this season’; 


‘“‘| USED VIN [MARIANI MANY YEARS, AND CONSIDER IT A VALUABLE, 
PARTICULARLY SERVICEABLE STIMULANT.” 


SIR MORELL MACKENZIE. 





ie 
’ | 
Write to MARIANI & CO. for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS. . L 


+ a - ST., 
ORK. 


Paris: 41 Bd. Haussmann. 
LONDON : 239 Oxford St. 


Indorsements and Autographs of Celebrities. 





| Jackets, 


, « Capes 
AF. FRAGRANT AS THE FLOWERS, PER-(f | Pelerines, 
“Sy FUMING THE BREATH, MAKING ROSY] ~ vii 
GUMS AND CLEAR WHITE TEETH, DY ne - 
Scarts, 


Mutts, 


in the most desirable furs 







TEETH” BREA 
1S THE IDEAL DENTIFRICE 


A SAMPLE FOR THREE CENTS. 
P.O. BOX 247 NEW YORK 
HALL & RUCKEL, Proprietors, NEW YorK 


ADORESS, 


Furelined Ciarment 
At Greatly 
Reduced Price 





cS 


. Framed P’roots West 23d $ 





Originals 
from 


LIFE 


YROOFS of any of the origi- 
nal drawings from LIFE 
suitably 


The Home that has 


‘*An eye to watch our coming anf 
grow brighter as we come” is all right 
and doubly so if we tak 
home a bottle of 


“Old Crow Rye." 


But buy it at a respectabl 
store, as there are mati 
imitations and refilled bot 
——#j tles that are dangerous 
wij use. The genuine has th 
word 





will be furnished, and 
daintily framed, on application. 
Large double-page drawings, in- 
cluding frame and _ transporta- 
tion within roo milcs from New 
York City, $4.00. 
ings, $2.00. 


Smaller draw- 


RYE 


Proofs without frames at half 








a - the above prices. Make selec- in large red letters on labq 

z ‘ Noe. tions from files of LIFE and and our firm name on '~ 

‘~ 3 - mae ‘ cork, capsule and label 
SG be me eS orders will be promptly filled. 


HL B. KIRK & C0 


SOLE RECEIVERS. 


Proofs are Same Size as Illustrations in “LIFE.” 


| LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, (ESTABLISHED 1853.) 


67 and 69 Fulten Street. 


. Al B th S 
19 and 21 West 31st Street, New York City. joe tao came” 





RICHARD K. FOX PRESS, NEW YORK. 





